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Notes. 


‘MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE 
BOIGNE.’ 


I HAVE lately finished reading the English 
translation of this delightful book, and 
have also seen several notices of it in the 
daily and weekly press. The reviewers, 
with the courtesy due to a very charming 
lady, have refrained from treating the book 
in a critical spirit. They have generally 
given readable summaries of the contents, 
and have left any slips that they may (or 
may not) have discovered to take care of 
themselves. Some of these, such as the 
inaccurate account of Lady Hamilton’s 
early days, are easily corrected by every 
well-informed reader; others require a 
little research. I will venture to note a few 
matters regarding the authoress and her 
family which caught my eye while reading 
the book. The translation, so far as one 
can judge without seeing the original, seems 
to be extremely well done ; but the editorial 
part of the work leaves something to be 
desired. In justice to the authoress it 
should be stated that the book’ was written 
from memory, when she was verging on 
the age of sixty, and that she admits that 


there are probably many errors. in dates, 
places, and possibly in facts. These errors 
are much fewer than might have been 
expected, and none of them detracts from 
the essential merits of the book. 

On the father’s side Madame de Boigne 
belonged to a good old Norman family, 
which ranked among the lesser noblesse of 
the provinces. The hereditary possessions 
of the family, having been increased by some 
fortunate marriages, were erected into a 
marquisate by the young King Louis XV. 
in 1719. René Eustache d’Osmond, the 
father of Madame de Boigne, was the great- 
nephew of the original grantee of the dignity. 
In the note on the family which forms 
Appendix II. of the book it is stated that 
“St. Osmond was Bishop of Salisbury 
after having enjoyed the title of Duke 
Dorzét [Dorset ?], which has since passed 
to the house of Sackville.”’ It is sometimes 
stated that St. Osmund enjoyed the earldoms 
of Dorset and Somerset, but there are no 
grounds for thinking that he was a collateral 
ancestor of the Marquis d’Osmond, and the 
claim is ignored in the account which is 
given of the family by Magny in the ‘ Nobili- 
aire de Normandie,’ 1862, pp. 265-73. 
Osmund was a common enough name in the 
eleventh century. 

Madame de Boigne’s maternal ancestry 
was of a far more interesting character. 
The family of Dillon, sprung from an Anglo- 
Norman stock, had been settled in Ireland 
since the time of King John, and in the 
course of years had become more Irish than 
the Irish themselves. Robert Dillon, her 
grandfather, belonged to a branch which 
possessed Kilcornan Castle for several 
generations ; but his father, as the son of a 
younger brother, settled in Dublin as a 
banker and merchant. Robert went to 
Bordeaux, engaged in the wine trade, and, 
on the strength of a small property which 
he had acquired, became known as the 
Seigneur de Terrefort. It could hardly be 
expected that a Dillon would succeed in 
business, and Robert was a decided failure. 
His first wife had been Martha, the daughter 
and coheir of William Newland of Gatton, 
by whom he had one daughter, Christiana, 
who was the wife of Sir Edward Swinburne, 
fifth baronet of Capheaton, and the great- 
grandmother of the illustrious poet of our 
own days. He married secondly Mary, 
daughter of Edward Dicconson of Wright- 
inton Hall in Lancashire, whose wife Mary 
was the sister of Sir Edward Blount, fourth 
waronet of Sodington. It was not Miss 
Dicconson’s father who was tutor to the 
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Chevalier de St. George, as stated by 
Madame de Boigne, but her grandfather, 
Roger Dicconson, who had been Treasurer 
to Mary of Modena, queen of James IT., and 
accompanied the exiled family to St. 
Germains. His wife was Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Edward Petre of Margaretting 
in Essex, a cousin of Lord Petre; and it 
was through this marriage, as well as that 
of her grandfather with Mary Blount, that 
Madame de Boigne became connected with 
the principal Roman Catholic families in 
England. On p. 95 she calls Lady Clifford 
her mother’s cousin. The Lady Clifford 
of those days was Eleanor Mary, a daughter 
of Lord Arundell of Wardour, and the 
cousinship was rather remote, as it dated 
back to a marriage of Elizabeth Blount, 
first cousin of Mary Blount, with Hugh, 
third Lord Clifford. The writer is, however, 
correct in calling Lady Legard (p. 82) a 
cousin german or first cousin of her mother. 
Catherine Dicconson, a sister of the second 
Mrs. Dillon, had married Mr. Henry Hervey 
Aston, of Aston in Cheshire, and her 
daughter Jane was the wife of Sir John 
Legard, the sixth baronet of Ganton, in 
Yorkshire. There was no issue of this 
marriage. 

After the sudden death of Robert Dillon, 
Madame de Boigne narrates the story of her 
mother’s marriage to the Marquis d’Osmond. 
She says that the Archbishop of Narbonne, 
Arthur Richard Dillon, recognized the young 
Madame d’Osmond as a near relation. The 
relationship was exceedingly remote. The 
Archbishop, who was a nephew of the eighth 
Viscount Dillon, belonged to the main stock 
of the family, from which the Kilcornan 
branch had separated early in the sixteenth 
century. In character he resembled an 
Irish squire of the ‘Castle Rackrent’ days 
rather than a dignified ecclesiastic. He was 
devoted to hunting, and swore consumedly, 
though he set his face against such practices 
in the inferior clergy. In point of morals 
he was perhaps more French than Irish, 
and his relations with his niece, Madame 
de Rothe, unhappily gave rise to scandal. 
In this connexion Madame de Boigne has 
made a slight error. She says (p. 30) that 
the Archbishop’s niece, to whom the chateau 
of Hautefontaine belonged, was the daughter 
of his sister, Lady Forester. At that period 
Lady Forester was a non-existent personage. 
Laura Dillon, the Archbishop’s sister, was 
the second wife of Lucius Henry Cary, fifth 
Viscount Falkland. She died in 1741 at an 
early age, leaving an only daughter, Lucy 
Cary, who married Lieut.-General de Rothe, 


colonel of the Irish regiment of Rothe in 
the French king’s service. Mr. J. G. Alger, 
in his ‘ Glimpses of the French Revolution,’ 
1894, calls the general ‘‘ Rothes, a Scotch 
refugee’; but I have not been able to 
trace his authority. Madame de Boigne 
gives a vivid picture of this lady’s death, 
which occurred in Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, where the Archbishop then resided, 
on 7 Feb., 1804. Her daughter Lucie de 
Rothe married in 1769 the Hon. Arthur 
Dillon, a nephew of the Archbishop, and had 
one daughter, Henriette Lucie, who was 
born in 1770, married in 1786 the Comte de 
la Tour-du Pin Gouvernet, and died at Pisa 
in 1853. 

Arthur Dillon, who was the second son 
of the eleventh Viscount Dillon, is frequently 
mentioned by Madame de Boigne. There 
is an excellent account of him in Mr. Alger’s 
‘Glimpses,’ pp. 185-99. His first wife, 
who had attracted scandal by her flirtations. 
with the Prince de Guémenée (misspelt 
Guéméné in the ‘ Memoirs’), died, while 
quite a young woman, in 1782. In 1785 
Dillon married for his second wife Anne 
Laure Girardin, widow of Frangois Alex- 
andre Le Vassor de la Touche Longpré, 
and cousin of Josephine, the future Empress. 
By her first husband Madame Dillon had a 
daughter, Elizabeth Alexandrine, who was 
born in 1775, and married in 1798 Edouard, 
fourth Duc de FitzJames, the grandfather 
of the amiable nobleman who died last year. 
The death of Madame de FitzJames, which 
is described by Madame de Boigne, p. 202, 
took place at Weybridge in 1806. By her 
second husband Madame Dillon had also 
one daughter, Francoise Henriette Laure, 
usually known as Fanny Dillon, whose 
forced, but happy marriage to General 
Bertrand is amusingly related in the 
‘Memoirs.’ She died in 1836. 

On p. 173 Madame de Boigne’s memory 
has, I think, slightly failed her. She speaks 
of ‘‘ that Dillon who married Mlle. de Rothe, 
and who was killed when acting as general 
in the army of the Convention.” Here she 
apparently confuses General Arthur Dillon, 
who was guillotined on 14 April, 1794, after 
having been out of employment for a con- 
siderable time, with General Theobald 
Dillon, who was murdered by his ow 
troops at Lille in 1792, when actually holding 
a command. The relationship between the 
two Dillons has never satisfactorily been 
cleared up. The late James Roche, wh? 
was in France during the revolutionary 
period, and who was one of the band 0 
scholars who helped to start ‘N. & Q.’ 
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the successful career which it has since 
maintained, asserted in his ‘ Critical Essays 
of an Octogenarian,’ 1851, ii. 142, that 
Theobald was a brother of Arthur, and 
therefore a son of the eleventh Viscount ; 
and in correcting an error of Lord Cloncurry 
in his ‘ Memoirs ’ to the effect that Theobald 
was “le beau” Dillon, he said that while 
this filiation is omitted in the English peer- 
ages, it is distinctly stated in the French 
genealogies of the family. This view was 
adopted by a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(2 8. vii. 154), who probably based his 
opinion on Mr. Roche’s article. Notwith- 
standing the high authority that necessarily 
attaches to Mr. Roche’s statement, I am 
inclined to think that Theobald more pro- 
bably belonged to the Kileornan branch of 
the family, and that he may have been a 
son of Thomas Dillon of Dublin, a younger 
brother of Robert Dillon, the grandfather 
of Madame de Boigne. 

“Le beau” Dillon is sufficiently familiar 
to us from his frequent appearances in the 
‘Memoirs.’ Edouard Dillon seems to have 
been the favourite uncle of Madame de 
Boigne. He emigrated in 1791, and on 
1 Feb., 1795, was appointed colonel of 
Dillon’s regiment in the English service. 
He lived well into the reign of Louis Philippe, 
and died in 1839. The story of his supper 
with Madame Grand (not “Grant,” as 

inted in the ‘Memoirs,’ p. 325) throws a 
eeble ray of light upon the obscure period 
in that lady’s history which lasted from her 
departure from India in 1780 or 1781 to her 
marriage with Talleyrand on 10 Sept., 1802. 
Her remarkable story may be read in Dr. 
Busteed’s fascinating ‘Echoes from Old 
Calcutta,’ 3rd ed., 1897, pp. 192-275. 

I trust that these few notes may be of 
assistance to those who are interested in 
the personnel of the most attractive book 
that I have read for some time. It may 
be added in conclusion that while the male 
line of the Osmonds is extinct, the family 
is represented in the female branch by 
Artus de La Tour Landry, fourth Duc de 
Maillé, the son of Jeanne d’Osmond, daughter 
of Rainulphe Eustache, Marquis d’Osmond 
and brother of Madame de Boigne. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


JUBILEE OF ‘THE CITY PRESS.’ 
(See ante, p. 81.) 


Amone links with the past now swept 
away are many of the old City churches, 
long emptied of worshippers, owing ‘to the 


few residents. The Daily Chronicle of 
Saturday, the 10th of April, 1897, gave 
the total numbers present on the previous. 
Sunday at fourteen then existing churches— 
366 attending morning service, and 394 in 
the evening. At one of these only 4 were 
present in the morning, and 6 in the evening. 
This living was worth 925/. per annum, 
and the total of the fourteen was 10,4531. 
per annum. Other changes have included 
the disappearance of the Old Bailey and 
Sessions House, and of the three schools: 
St. Paul’s, founded in 1512 by Dr. Colet ; 
Christ’s Hospital, founded on the 23rd of 
November, 1552; and the City School, 
which was erected on the site of Honey 
Lane Market, the first stone being laid by 
Lord Brougham on the 2lst of October, 
1835. Of notable old City hotels but few 
are left. The building of the General Post 
Office on the west side of St. Martin’s le 
Grand obliterated the famous hotels that 
formerly stood there; and an additional 
block is now in course of erection on the 
site of Christ’s Hospital to accommodate 
the increasing business. 

When The City Press first saw the light, 
Holborn Hill, with all its perils to horses, 
still remained. At 94, opposite Shoe Lane,. 
was Fearon’s well-known wine-shop (this. 
branch is now at 39, Holborn Viaduct). 
Hood, writing to his wife from Rotterdam,,. 
sings :— 

a The flavour now of Fearon’s, 

That mingles in my dram, 

Reminds me you’re in England, 

And I’m in Rotterdam. 
The Holborn Valley Viaduct, of which the: 
foundation stone was laid on the 3rd of 
June, 1867, by F. H. Fry, William Haywood 
being the chief engineer, was opened for foot 
passengers on the 14th of October, 1869, 
and inaugurated by Queen Victoria on the 
6th of November in the same year, the new 
Blackfriars Bridge being opened by the 
Queen on the same day. 

The following year another great improve- 
ment was completed, the Thames Embank-. 
ment being opened on the 13th of July, 
1870, by the Prince of Wales. This had 
indeed been long waited for, having been 
recommended by Wren in 1666, and by 
Paterson, who founded the Bank of England 
in 1694. In 1767 the Corporation embanked 
a mile; but it was not until the 7th of August,. 
1862, that an Act for embanking the north 
side of the Thames was passed. Londoners 
now enjoy a walk by the side of the Thames, 


but previous to its purification it was a place 


'to be avoided. Tom Hood had in 1826. 
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most irreverently styled the Lord Mayor of 
London 
Conservator of Thames from mud to mud. 


The bad odours emanating from it culminated 
in 1858, and during the summer of that year 
I had a bowl of chloride of lime on my desk 
at the office in Wellington Street as a dis- 
infectant. Fortunately the stench reached 
the House of Commons, and an Act was 
passed empowering the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to undertake the purification of 
the river. 

As regards the rateable value of the City 
of London, the growth has been enormous. 
In 1861 it was 1,279,887l., to-day it is 
5,000,0007. The statistics of population 
are most interesting. In 1861 the residents 
were 112,063; in 1871 they fell to 74,897 ; 
in 1881 these decreased to 50,652; in 1891 
to 26,923; and now the number is only 
slightly over 21,000. The day population 
has increased from 170,133 in 1866 to 
374,730 last year. The day census taken 
in May, 1891, showed that 1,186,000 persons 
and 92,000 vehicles entered and left the 
City on the day the counting took place; 
and from further statistics compiled in 1903 
it was estimated that 108,00,000 vehicles 
passed to and from London in the course of 
twelve months. 

London’s roll of fame during the last half 
century contains, among other illustrious 
men upon whom the freedom of the City 
has been conferred, David Livingstone 
(May 21st, 1857), Sir John Lawrence (July 3rd, 
1859), Capt. Sir Francis Leopold McClintock 
(May 19th, 1860), Lord Clyde (December 
20th, 1860), Sir James Outram (on the same 
day), Cobden (June 6th, 1861), George 
Peabody (July 10th, 1862), Earl Canning 
(June 26th, 1862), Garibaldi (April 20th, 
1864), Lord Napier (July 2lIst, 1868), De 
Lesseps (July 20th, 1870), Sir George Airy, 
Astronomer Royal (November 4th, 1875), 
General Ulysses Grant (June 15th, 1877), 
Sir Rowland Hill (June 12th, 1879), General 
Booth, of the Salvation Army (October 26th, 
1905), and Lord Lister (June 28th, 1907). 

As regards the Guilds, The City Press 
claims that these have been ‘‘ born again, 
or, in other words, returned to their former 
activities, and become once more closely 
associated with the crafts from which they 
sprang.’ The Guilds were formerly en- 
trusted with far-reaching powers ; gradually 
these in many cases fell into desuetude ; 
but there are five Companies still exercising 
some of the responsibilities conferred upon 
them: the Goldsmiths, who are the hall- 


marking authority ; the Fishmongers, who 
control Billingsgate; the Apothecaries, 
who are one of the examining bodies in 
medicine, and have been endowed with 
further powers of late years; the Gun- 
makers, who are still the legal authority for 
the marking of gun barrels; and _ the 
Stationers, as the copyright authority. 
The year 1877 “‘ witnessed the reawakening 
of the Companies,” for the City and Guilds 
of London Institute was then formed “ for 
the purpose of promoting manual training, 
and associating the Guilds once again wa 
London craft life.’ Three-quarters of a 
million have been devoted to this end, 
and ‘the Institute has to-day assumed a 
world-wide importance, being regarded the 
Empire over as the great examining body for 
technology in all its branches.’ Three 
years after its formation the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on the Guilds 
served as another stimulus. The Companies, 
it is true, emerged triumphantly from that 
ordeal, and gave practical proof to the 
Commissioners of their bona fides. In order 
to make the position of the Guilds abso- 
lutely invulnerable it is suggested that 
**they should with one consent place themselves at 
the head of their respective trades, encouraging the 
crafts by apprenticeship, acting as the arbitration 
authority in cases of dispute, ministering to the 
necessities of the aged, and in other ways per- 
petuating the conditions of centuries since. This 
reform can only fully effected through the 
practical reunion of the Companies with their 
trades by the former inviting the co-operation of 
the leaders of these industries.” 

The financial history recorded by The City 
Press includes the establishment of limited 
liability ; and it is just fifty years since the 
members of the Stock Exchange first as- 
sembled in their “‘ new house” in Throg- 
morton Street. In the same year, owing to 
American failures, the Bank rate reached 
10 per cent, the Bank Act was suspended, 
and Palmerston authorized an additional 
issue of notes during the panic. The failures 
on the Exchange exceeded seventy, and the 
committee granted time to all who could 
pay 10s. in the pound. In 1866 came the 
Overend-Gurney crash; the bank’s capital 
was 5,000,000/., and its engagements ex- 
ceeded 19,000,0007. The 501. shares, at 
one time at 10l. premium, relapsed on 
“Black Friday,” the 11th of May, 1866, to 
101. discount, and the 3 per Cents fell on 
that day to 84. In the article mention is 
made of the marvellous recovery of French 
wealth since 1870, until ‘‘ Paris is now the 
strongest gold-hoarder in the world.” In 
1873, when France was paying to Germany 
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the huge war indemnity, and Germany was 
establishing a gold coinage, the Bank rate 
reached 9 per cent. On Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1890, Baring Brothers failed. 
They were up till that time “ regarded 
virtually as one of the great powers.” 
The crisis was of short duration: the 
liabilities of the firm (21,000,000/.) were 
guaranteed ; and although Consols fell to 
93}, there was no panic. The City has 
since experienced many troublous times, 
but has never so far had to face a like 
contingency. 

In 1888 Mr. Goschen converted the 3 per 
Cents to a new stock to bear 2} interest till 
1903, and thereafter 2} per cent. This 
change caused a drop in price from 101: to 
974 ; but in 1897 Consols actually exceeded 
112, and remained above 100 until 1900, 
when they dropped to 99%. Since then 
there has been an almost continuous decline, 
and on Monday, the 29th of July last, 
they actually fell to 82}?, and there was a 
tumour that a large line changed hands at 
82}. This price is the lowest since 1831, 
when they were 793. Even in the year of 


revolutions, 1848, Consols did not fall below 
85. JouHN C. FRANCIS. 
be continued.) 


SPENSER’S ‘FAERIE QUEENE.’ 


Macavuay, admirable as a writer, did not 
show himself to be a good critic when he 
wrote the following: ‘‘ Bunyan is indeed 
as decidedly the first of allegorists, as 
Demosthenes is the first of orators, or 
Shakspeare the first of dramatists.’’ Spenser 
is not only superior to Bunyan as an alle- 
borist, but he is also partly his original. 
t has been noticed that there is a resem- 
blance between the Red Cross Knight and 
Christian. The personification in ‘The 
Faerie Queene’ of Pride and the Passions, 
of Faith, Hope, Charity, Mercy ; the jour- 
ney to the house of Holiness; the view 
of the sacred city; the temptation by 
Despair —all have their likenesses in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Dr. Johnson 
said that there was reason to think that 
Bunyan had read Spenser; and it seems 
evident that he had read him. The first 
and the second books of ‘ The Faerie Queene ’ 
are much the best. Perhaps the second 
book is better than the first. The author 
in the third book, probably perceiving 
that he grows weaker, becomes decidedly 
lascivious. The story of the squire of dames 
and that of Hellenore amongst the satyrs 
are very lewd. The fifth book is the dullest. 


Spenser is often puerile or childish—more 
so than any other great poet. No doubt 
he made his poem too long ; yet he intended 
to make it twice as long. Nobody ever 
wrote a long poem which was equally good 
throughout. Homer sometimes sleeps, and 
many another poet after him. The second 
half of the ‘ Aineid’ is inferior to the first. 
The first two books and the fourth book of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ are superior to the others. 
Spenser’s classical learning was extensive, 
but he makes many mistakes; and in the 
following notes I shall point out some of 
them. I do not mention, however, all that 
I have observed. 

In the twenty-fifth stanza of the fifth 
canto of the first book of ‘ The Faerie Queene,” 
Spenser makes Jove rule at the same time 
as the God of the Christians. Thero is 
confusion in this. Milton does better. In 
his great sacred epics he makes Jove a 
devil, ruling only as a god before Christianity. 
It must be admitted, however, that in 
‘Comus’ Jove is made to rule quite in 
modern times of Christianity. 


To heare the warlike feates which Homere spake 
Of bold Penthesilee. 

Book III. canto iv. stanza 2. 
Homer never mentions Penthesilea either 
in the ‘ Iliad’ or in the ‘ Odyssey.’ 
And thou, faire Phcebus! in thy colours bright 
Wast there enwoven, and the sad distresse 
In which that boy thee plonged, for despight 
That thou bewrayd’st his mother’s wantonnesse 
When she with Mars was meynt in joyfulnesse : 
Forthy he thrild thee with a leaden dart 
To love fair Daphne, which thee loved lesse. 

Book III. canto ii. stanza 36. 
Spenser should have known that the sun- 
god, who betrayed Mars and Venus, was the 
son of Hyperion, and was not Apollo, the 
son of Latona, and the lover of Daphne. 
Moreover, the leaden arrow was for Daphne, 
not for him. Of the two arrows of Cupid, 
mentioned in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ that 
of gold caused love, that of lead caused 
insensibility to love. 
But certes was with milke of wolves and tygres fed. 

Book IV. canto vii. stanza 7. 
Dryden, in translating the eighth eclogue 
of Virgil, has :— 
I know thee, Love ! in deserts thou wert bred : 
And at the dugs of savage tigers fed. 
But Virgil in the eclogue says nothing about 
the tigers. Pope, in his pastorals, has the 
couplet :— 
I know thee, Love ! on foreign mountains bred, 
Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed. 


He imitates Dryden, and seems to remember 
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Spenser and Virgil. All the three English 
poets may have thought of Dido’s lines in 
the Aneid ’ :— 

Duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
‘Caucasus, Hyrcanzeque admorunt ubera tigres. 
Thereto the villaine used craft in fight: 

For ever, when the syuire his javelin shook, 

He held the lady forth before een right, 

And with her body, as a buckler, broke 

The puissance of his intended stroke. 

Book IV. canto vii. stanza 26. 
Walter Scott copied this, in his novel of 
‘The Pirate,’ when he made Bunce use 
Brenda as a buckler against Mordaunt. 

In ‘ The Rape of the Lock ’ is the couplet : 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 
Pope is immediately indebted’ to Dryden, 
as has been pointed out :— 
She knows her man, and, when you rant and swear, 
Can draw you to her with a single hair. 
‘Translation of Persius.’ 

But the thought is not in Persius. Dryden 
was a very free translator. It has not been 
shown, I think, how much these poets are 
indebted to Spenser :-— 
Nought under heaven so strongly doth allure 

e sence of man, and all his minde possesse, 

As beauty’s lovely baite, that doth procure 

Great warriours oft their rigour to represse, 

And mighty hands forget their manlinesse ; 

Drawne with the powre of an heart-robbing eye, 

And wrapt in fetters of a golden tresse. 

Book V. canto viii. stanza 1. 
The real origin of this poetry seems to be 
a proverb, ‘* Beauty draws more than oxen,” 
which is in the collection of George Herbert, 
called ‘ Jacula Prudentum.’ 
Looke ! how the crowne, which Ariadne wore 

Upon her yvory forehead, that same day 

That Theseus her unto his bridale bore, 

When the bold Centaurs made that bloudy fray 

With the fierce Lapithes, which did them dismay. 

ook VI. canto x. stanza 13. 
Ariadne was not at the feast of the Lapithe. 
The marriage of Pirithoiis was then cele- 
brated, not that of Theseus. 

The combat with the captain of the bri- 
gands, slain in defence of Pastorella, whilst 
she falls covered with carcases, in canto ii. 
of Book VI., is very like a scene in ‘ Candide.’ 
But probably Voltaire knew nothing of 
Spenser. The story of Calidore and Pasto- 
rella in the sixth book is pleasing. We 
should like to hear that Calidore went back 
to Pastorella. But Spenser has left much 
unfinished which he intended to resume. 

E. YARDLEY. 


CaPpE Town CEMETERY.—The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of St. Mary’s, Cape Town, 
is proceeding to the appropriation of the 


disused cemetery in Somerset Road, in 
accordance with the Act of 1906. The 
Cape Times of 1 July contains the adver- 
tisement of this. I have thought that the 
subject may be of interest to the descend- 
ants of persons deceased in Cape Town 
during last century. 

Extensive removals of memorial stones, 
tombs, and remains are in course of execu- 
tion and in contemplation, not only in the 
Roman Catholic cemetery, but also in two 
or three others adjacent, containing memo- 
rials of many naval and military officers, 
gentlemen of the Civil Service, &c. All the 
tombs, &c.,not removed by persons interested 
in them will, it is stated, be removed by the 
Government, or by the religious bodies to 
whom they belong. HENRY GEARING. 

Atlas Works, Cape Town. 


KNoyDART: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—The 
tourist often wonders why Knoydart in 
Inverness is locally pronounced ‘“‘ Crojarst.” 
This name is interesting as illustrating two 
important rules of Gaelic orthoepy. One is 
that initial cn or kn is sounded like er or kr. 
The other is that final rt becomes rst. The 
latter change originated, no doubt, in the 
introduction of a kind of glide between the 
r and the t, which later developed into a 
sibilant. Another example of it is the term 
port, applied to a bagpipe tune. In ‘The 
Century Dictionary’ this is marked as if 
pronounced like port wine, which may do 
very well for English or Scots, but the Gaelic 
speaker always calls it porst. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Hume AND Mrs. F. Mac- 
donald’s ‘ Jean Jacques Rousseau: a New 
Study in Criticism ’ (1906), the question as to 
Hume’s conduct to Rousseau is discussed at 
great length. One point is whether Hume 
had any share in Horace Walpole’s “‘ Letter 
of the King of Prussia’; and the following 
passage is quoted (at p. 171 of vol. ii.) as 
from a letter of Hume to the Marquise de 
Brabantane :— 

“Tell Madame de Boufflers that the 
pleasantry I permitted myself in connection wit 
the pretended letter of the King of Prussia was 
made by me at the dinner-table of Lord Ossory.” 
In the ‘ Private Correspondence of David 
Hume with Several Distinguished P ersons, 
between the Years 1761 and 1776’ (4to, 
London, 1820), the passage is given as fol- 
]Ows :— 

“Please tell Madame de Boufflers that I received 
her letter the day after I wrote mine. Assure her 
that Horace Walpole’s letter was not founded on 
any pleasantry of mine: the only pleasantry in that 
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letter came from his own mouth, in my company at 
Lord Ossory’s table; which my Lord remembers 
very well.” 

Mrs. Macdonald would seem to have 
retranslated the passage from the French 
of Musset Pathay, who in his life of Rousseau 
(ed. 1821, vol. i. p. 114; p. 253 of the 
“Nouvelle Edition” in one vol., 1827) 
gives the passage thus :-— 

““Dites 4 M™* de Boufllers que la seule plaisan- 
terie que je me sois permise relativement a la pré- 
tendue lettre du Roi de Prusse, fut faite par moi 
la table de Lord Ossery.” 

This mistranslation by Musset Pathay was 
commented on by J. H. Burton in his life of 
Hume (vol. ii. p. 322, note). It is unfor- 
tunate that Mrs. Macdonald should have 
given further currency to it, and should have 
largely based on it her view of Hume’s 
conduct. J. F. R 

Godalming. 


‘Don QUIXOTE ’ IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
(See 9 S. xii. 147.)—It may not be super- 
fluous to note the following extract from 
chap. viii. of ‘ Two Treatises of Government ’ 
by John Locke (p. 92 in the edition of London, 
mpcccxxt.): ‘‘And if Don Quixote had 
taught his squire to govern with supreme 
authority, our author no doubt could have 
made a most loyal subject in Sancho Pancha’s 
island.” E. 8. Dopeson. 


PossEsSIVE CASE OF NOUNS ENDING IN S. 
—This subject (see ante, p. 60) is gone into 
thoroughly in Mr. F. Howard Collins’s 
‘Author and Printer,’ and this may be of 
use to IGNORAMUS. Ipse. 


“Mocock”’: ITs MErantnc.—In De 
Peyster’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1888, p. 37, there 
is an amusing song, ‘The Maple Sugar 
Makers,’ in which the following verse 
occurs 

In kettles we will boil it, on fires between the 


rocks, 
And lest the snow should spoil it, there tramp it in 
mococks. 
A-sug’ring I will go, &c. 

Iam rather surprised to find that in Schele 
de Vere’s ‘ Americanisms ’ this term mocock 
is defined as meaning a cake of maple 
sugar. It is well known in Canada as the 
technical name for the boxes in which the 
sugar is packed. They are made of birch 
bark, and hold about thirty pounds each. 
The word is from the language of the Odjibwa 

dians. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


C. F. Bracksurn.—In 1897 I wrote 
three articles about his biography (8 8. xii.), 
and said I knew nothing about his father. 


It has just been pointed out to me that the 
death of the latter is recorded in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1843, p. 441. 
He married one of the daughters of Charles 
Rivington, the publisher, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. C. Blackburn left a widow 
with a young family, of whom C. F. Black- 
burn was one. THOMAS, 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JoHN NEWBERY’S PorTRAIT.—Will some 
reader tell me where I can get a likeness of 
John Newbery, the bookseller in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, who died in 1767 ? 

A. Le Branc NEWBERY. 

27 and 28, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


Sone on Rattway TRAVELLING.—When 
I was a boy, some sixty years ago, there was 
a street song very much in vogue relating 
to third-class railway travelling. One line, 
I remember, ran 
In the pig-pens open and free. 
Can any reader help me to trace it ? 
Tuos. CATLING, 
late of Lloyd’s News. 


Erasmvs’s APE.—In at least three of his 
works, ‘The Diamond Necklace,’ ‘The 
French Revolution’ (chapter entitled ‘ The 
Equal Diet’), and ‘Cromwell,’ Thomas 
Carlyle alluded to a story about the ape of 
Erasmus imitating his master shaving. He 
evidently got the anecdote from Muszus’s 
‘Dumb Love,’ which he translated. What 
was the source of the information of Muszeus 
about the legend? Careful reading of 
biographies of Erasmus and diligent study 
of his writings have thrown no light upon 
the question. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RicHARD HARMAN was Sheriff of Norwich 
1626; Mayor in 1639; M.P. for Castle 
Rising April-May, 1640, and for Norwich 
Nov., 1640, until his death about 1646. 
He was one of the Commissioners for Norfolk 
in the Scandalous Ministers Act, 1642; 
subscribed to the League and Covenant 
6 June, 1643; and on the Committee for 
Norwich for raising and maintaining the 
New Model, 15 Feb., 1645. The writ for 
filling his seat was issued 7 Dec., 1646, when 
the well-known Serjeant Erasmus Earle 
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was elected. I shall be obliged by any | cepted. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 


particulars as to the parentage and family 
of Richard Harman. W. D. PInx. 


Devit’s Istanp.—Is there only one island 
so called? If more, how many? How 
far are they from the mainland and from 
each other ? Are the islands distinguished 
by separate names? Is there a_ penal 
settlement on the mainland as well as on 
the island ? How far along the coast does 
French territory extend ? Does the French 
“march” with Dutch, and Dutch with 
British ? Are the whole coast and the 
river infested with sharks? And is the 
climate about the worst in the world ? 

Any other information will be gratefully 
received. 


[Devil’s Island is one of three forming the Iles du 
Salut, off the coast of French Guiana, the others 
being St. Joseph and Ile Royale. The ‘Nouveau 
Dictionnaire de Géographie universelle,’ by M. V. 
de Saint-Martin et L: Rousselet, 1892, says, s.v. 
Salut (Iles du): ‘On apercoit et on reconnait de 
loin les iles, parce qu’elles sont élevées: les deux 
surtout du cdté du continent sont en forme de pain 
de sucre irrégulier......Les condamnés qui arrivent 
de France sont internés 4 Saint-Joseph, ott sont 
placés aussi les impotents et les aliénés......La diffi 
culté des évasions et la possibilité du maintien d’une 
discipline plus sévére font de Vile Royale le péni- 
tencier de répression pour les incorrigibles......Quant 
a Vile du Diable, elle est seulement occupée par 
quelques transportés lépreux, uniquement em- 
jloyés a la récolte des cocos.” Capt. Dreyfus was, 

owever, confined on Devil’s Island from 1894 to 
1899. Of the climate it is said: “‘ Par suite de leur 
excellent mouillage et de la salubrité de leur climat, 
dont la température est rafraichie par les brises de 
mer, les iles du Salut rendent de grands services a 
la Guyane.” The origin of the present name is thus 
described: ‘“ L’utilisation des iles du Salut et 
Yorigine du nom de ce petit archipel remontent au 
lamentable épisode qui, dans Vhistoire guyanaise, 
est appelé l’expédition du Kourou. La frégate la 
Ferme amenait (1764) 4 la Guyane 413 colons des- 
tinés au camp de Kourou, alors en formation. 
‘Liintendant courut au camp: l’examen le con- 
vainquit de l’impossibilité de faire place au surcroit 
de population quon lui annoneait......C’est alors 
qu il songea a tirer parti d’un groupe dilets situés 
en_ face de ’embouchure du Kourou. M. de Chan- 
valon les considéra comme le moyen de salut de la 
nouvelle colonie, et le nom dilets du Salut rem- 
plaga leur nom d’ilets du Diable’ (‘Précis_his- 
torique de lExpédition du Kourou, 1763-1765,’ 
Paris, 1842, in-80).”] 


Rev. R. Grant. (See 10 S. vii. 88.)— 
A painting of the Rev. Richard Grant 
(d. 1826)—sometime a master at Westminster 
School, and afterwards Vicar of Stanstead, 
Essex—and family was bequeathed by his 
daughter Mrs. Dixon, of Bridge Avenue, 
Hammersmith, to the National Portrait 
Gallery in 1872. The picture was not ac- 


inform me of the present whereabouts of 
this picture, and who was the painter ? 
L. E. T. 

2, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


“ HABERDATZ.’’—On p. 159 of the ‘ Worter- 
buch der luxemburgischen Mundart,’ pub- 
lished at Luxemburg in 1906, one finds 
‘* Haberdatz, m., Riiuschchen,” that is to say 
tipsiness.’’ Will Pror. SkeaT be so good 
as to say whether, and how, this term may 
be connected with haderdasher, as to which 
he published a valuable letter in The Academy 
for 25 May ? 

Some interesting notes on the Luxem- 
burg language, which resembles Anglo- 
Saxon, are to be seen in a little work by 
A. Mayer, entitled ‘ A Step on the Luxem- 
burg Parnassus,’ published at Luxemburg 
in 1829. E. 8. Dopgson. 


FRENCH TESTAMENT, 1551.—I possess a 
small 8vo edition of the New Testament 
in French, the title-page of which runs as 
follows :— 


“Le Novveav Testament, c'est a dire, La 
Novvelle Alliance de nostre Seigneur & seul 


~|Sauueur Jesvs Christ. Translaté & reueu de Gree 


en Fracois [here it seems from the appearance of 
the paper that a line (or two) of type has been com- 
pletely erased], Matt. 11. Venez & moy vous tous. 

——— & estes chargez, & je vous soulagerey. 
551. 


The printer’s mark is a child grasping the 
long curving leaf of a tree or shrub, with the 
motto ‘ Pressa valentior.’’ On the back of 
the title-page is a table, ‘ L’ordre des Livres 
du Nouveau Testament.’ Then come eleven 
leaves of an ‘‘ Epistre Monstrant comment 
Christ est la fin de la Loy. Composee par 
M. Jean Caluin,’’ and a short table of errata. 
These are followed by the 720 pages of text, 
of which pp. 705-20 consist of ‘ Receuil 
D’ancuns motz difficiles’; and _ finally 
‘La Table du Nouveau Testament,’ occupy- 
ing 24 leaves. The height of the volume is 
5 inches, and except for the erasure on the 
title-page it is perfect and clean. The bind- 
ing is modern. 

I should be very grateful for any par- 
ticulars as to the printer and place of pub- 
lication, or for any other information about 
thevolume. Isit considered a 


C. C. Prerquiy.—I shall be obliged if any 
of your contributors abroad will give the 
date of the death of Charles Claude Pierquin 
de Gembloux. He was a doctor of medicine 
and a literary man, born in Belgium in 1798. 

THOMAS. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Who, “‘ at woman presuming to rail,” wrote 
the following ?— 

Femina dux facti, facti dux femina.—Quid tum ? 
Quid tum! Tum facti femina dux fuit.—O. 
This epigram, possibly, is intended by way 

of commentary on Virgil’s 

malionis opes pelago ; dux femina facti. 

‘Mn.,’ i. 363. 

R. L. Moreton. 

Heathfield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

(‘Dux femina facti” was, we believe, used of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Armada.] 

I want the origin of the following :— 

1. Beyond the Alps lies Italy. 

2. Think clearly, feel freely, bear fruit well. 
Regarding the latter, I heard that it was 
the inscription on a tombstone, and attri- 
buted to Matthew Arnold. T. E. M. 

New York. 

1. Apples of Sodom and grapes of Gomorrah. 
2, Where the wild hare kindles on the cold hearth- 


stone. 
W. A. M. 


_ Pre: Tart.—In Funk & Wagnalls’s Eng- 
lish dictionary, published recently, s.v. 
‘Tart,’ I find :— 

ret par ee small piece of pastry with fruit fill- 
ing and without a top crust, as distinguished from 
a ‘pie. 

_ “2, [Eng.] A piece of pastry containing fruit or 
jam ; a fruit-pie, e y.,a gooseberry tart. 

‘The tart is national with the English, as the 
pre is national with us.,—O. W. Holmes.” 

This implies that an educatéd English- 
man should speak of apple-tart and cherry- 
tart, instead of apple-pie and cherry-pie. 
The “ Autocrat,” indeed, seems to assume 
the existence of a regular tradition in 
England for such use. Is he right? The 
idea that a pie must contain meat has 
certainly become widely current of late 
years, but is it correct ? 

In families where there is any traditional 
care for the use of words there will, I think, 
be found to exist a continuous tradition for 
the use of “ pie,”’ whether for meat or fruit, 
where there is a top crust, and of “ tart” 
for that which has its good things on the 
surface. Consistency would demand ‘‘goose- 
berry-pie,” ‘‘ plum-pie,” and the rest; and 
I certainly should plead for the use of 

pie” for all fruits enshrined in a pie-dish 
under pie-crust. 

At any rate, every one recognizes as part 
of our language the expressions “ apple-pie 
bed”? and “apple-pie order”; and most 
people will have heard in nursery days of 

A for apple-pie”; of Jenny Wren’s 


“currant wine and cherry-pie”; and_of 
“‘cherry-pie”’ as another name for helio- 
trope. 

Does not such evidence warrant us in 
claiming nationality for the “ pie” ? 

G. M. T. 

[The distinction between “pie” and “tart” was 
discussed at 8 8. ii. 527; iii. 116. See also ‘ Mans- 
tield Gooseberry-Tart Fair,’ 10 S. vii. 329, 476.] 

EMBLETON OF NORTHALLERTON.—I have 
heard that there was about a century ago a 
family named Embleton residing at North- 
allerton, and that one of its members kept 


aninn there. Is there any evidence of this ? 
Com. Exsor. 


PRE-REFORMATION PaRsONAGES.—What 
became of the vicarage houses at the Re- 
formation in England ? The majority seem 
to have disappeared. Are they to be sought 
for among the cottages? or were they 
more pretentious in style? Are there any 
records other than Manor Rolls likely to give 
information by which the sites of these 
houses may now be identified ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe, Lancs. 


JaNE AvusTEN’s Retatives.—I should 
be glad to know whether Jane Austen had 
relatives of the same name living in Tenter- 
den, Kent, during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century; and if so, what the 
relationship was. LonDoONER. 

[Austen Leigh’s ‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ says 
that “her father, the Rev. George Austen, was of 
a family long established in the neighbourhood of 
Testerdén and Sevenoaks in Kent.” Jane was born 
in 1775.] 

Ere sores.”’—In Thomas Lodge’s trans- 
lation of ‘ The Workes of Seneca,’ folio, 1614, 
occurs the sentence: “‘ I renownced eve sores 
& mushromes: for these are no meates, 
but entertain the appetite, and constraine 
those that are full to eate more”’ (p. 444). 
In my copy an old hand (probably seven- 
teenth century) has corrected this to 
** oysters,’ which seems to be right. Is it a 
misprint ? A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


‘THE NortH Lonpon Frrret.’—This is 
named in some letters of an Islingtonian, 
the first number being issued in_ 1832. 
Evidently it resembled the series of broad- 
sides of an earlier date, ‘The Chronicles 
of Hillhausen’; but I cannot trace any 
reference to it in the histories of journalism, 
and apparently no copies exist. Any 
further information will be esteemed. 

AtecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
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Replies. 
ZOFFANY’S INDIAN PORTRAITS." 
(10 8. vii. 429; viii. 14.) 


THE following portraits are now in Cal- 
cutta :— 

Lent from Government House to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall Collection now in 
course of formation in the Indian Museum, 
Chowringhee, ‘Governor J. Z. Holwell.’ 
Artist possibly Zoffany, but A. W. Devis 
and Robert Home are each also credited 
with the work. 

In the Judges’ Library of the High Court 
there is a portrait of Sir Elijah Impey by 
Zoffany. The judge is standing. The in- 
scription beneath is “ Zoffany 1782” (the 
date being probably a mistake for 1783). 
Another portrait of Sir Elijah Impey by 
Zoffany is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 

In the West Gallery of St. John’s Church, 
Calcutta, is a large painting by Zoffany of 
‘The Last Supper.’ It formerly hung near 
the altar. The artist has introduced por- 
traits of real persons. A Greek priest, 
Father Parthenio, sat for our Lord; and 
there is a story that a local auctioneer 
named Tulloh sat for St. John, but found 
himself eventually represented as Judas 
Iscariot, and went to law over the insult. 
A police magistrate, William Coates Bla- 
quiere, is said to have been the actual model 
for St. John. Another ‘ Last Supper’ by 
Zoffany is in East Brentford Church, near 
London, in which the artist himself and 
his wife figure. 

Until comparatively recently a painting 
generally accepted as a portrait of Madame 
Grand (Mademoiselle Werlée), afterwards 
Princesse Talleyrand, in the Baptist Mission 
College at Serampore, near Calcutta, was 
ascribed to Zoffany, but authorities now 
dispute both the artist’s name and the 
subject of the painting. A portrait of the 
Princesse by dérerd is in the Musée at 
Versailles. 

I have also found references to a portrait 
of Warren Hastings painted by Zoffany in 
Calcutta, and also engraved here, but have 
not met with a copy of the engraving, nor 
do I know the whereabouts of the original. 
If my memory serves me, I think I saw a 
portrait of the great pro-consul by Zoffany 
in the National Portrait Gallery when in 
London in 1905; if so, was it painted in 
Calcutta ? 

Of other pictures by Zoffany painted 


when he was in India, an engraving of the 
‘Embassy of Hyderbeck from the Vizier of 
Oudh to Caleutta by way of Patna to meet 
Lord Cornwallis ’ hangs in the central lobby 
passage of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
It contains about 100 figures, and among 
them is a portrait of the artist. The engrav- 
ing was published 12 July, 1800, by Messrs. 
Lawrie & Whittle, 53, Fleet Street, London. 
I do not know where the original is. ; 
The ‘ Cock-fight at Lucknow ’ (painted in 
1786) has about twenty-four figures, which 
include portraits of Capt. Mordaunt (w..ose 
cocks were matched against those of the 
Nawab Vizier of Oudh), General Claude 
Martin, Mr. Wheler, and (again) the artist. 
I have also come across a reference to a 
portrait by Zoffany of Mahdajee Sindia at 
Poonah, and another to his “ well-known 
tiger hunt,”’ which apparently also contained 
portraits. 
Zoftany (or Johann Zauffely, to call him 
by his real name) must have painted many 
more portraits and pictures during his long 
stay in India, but I regret my inability to 
tell of their subjects or present whereabouts. 
WILMOT CORFIELD, 
Hon. Treas. Calcutta Historical Society. 
[There is no portrait of Warren outings by 
Zoffany in the National Portrait Gallery. There 
is, however, a portrait that was painted in India 
by Tilly Kettle, as well as one painted by A. W. 
Devis, and formerly at Government House, Cal- 
cutta. The latter is on loan from the Secretary of 
State for India. ] 


Rosert GRAVE, PRINTSELLER (10 
viii. 28)—The three men named Robert 
Grave mentioned by Mr. ABRAHAMS are 
my great-grandfather, grandfather, and 
uncle. In the earlier branches of the family, 
as far back as 1616, the name was un- 
doubtedly spelt Graves; but in a coat of 
arms in my possession about that date the 
name of the Clackheaton branch is given 
as Grave, and it is from this branch that the 
three Roberts were descended. I have 4 
power of attorney, dated 1737, signed by 
Thomas Grave (who was murdered in 
Leeds on 24 Feb., 1748, by Josiah Fearn). 

Robert the eldest was a printseller. He 
died 9 June, 1802, aged seventy-one. His 
portrait appears in a group of heads, 
‘Sketches taken at Print Sales,’ published 
by Silvester Harding in 1798. He married 
Miss Elizabeth Bull. 

Robert Grave the younger was born 
9 March, 1769, and died 2 Sept., 1825. He 
married Miss Elizabeth Shaw. He spent 
the earlier part of his life in the navy, and 
I have letters from him dated Plymouth, 
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1796, and signed Robert Grave. He became 
a printseller later in life. 

Robert Grave the engraver was the eldest 
son of the last named. He was born 7 May, 
1798, and seems to have retained the name 
of Grave for some years after 1824. The 
name appears to have been spelt Graves 
about that time, for he bore that name 
when he was elected Associate Engraver of 
the Royal Academy in 1835. He engraved 
many line portraits to form frontispieces 
to sale catalogues of importance, and a 
large collection of his works can be seen 
in the Print-Room of the British Museum. 
He was the brother of Mr. Henry Graves, 
of 6, Pall Mall; of Mr. Francis Graves, the 
well-known expert on portraiture; and of 
Mrs. William Manson, of Christie’s. He 
died 28 Feb., 1873. _ALGERNON GRAVES. 

42, Old Bond Street, W. 


CrosBy Hatt (10 S. vii. 481; viii. 30, 
71).—It hardly seems possible that, because 
the purchasers of this property decline to 
retransfer to the City, their offer of the 
structure and its fittings is to be ignored. 
Are we to allow these to come under the 
hammer, and be sold as interesting relics 
for our more appreciative American cousins ? 
or will the panelling and ceilings be re- 
erected in one of the dark alleys of the South 
Kensington Museum ? 

Cannot the City authorities afford a 
sufficient area in Trinity Square, Finsbury 
Circus, or the gardens behind St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, or St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
for its preservation like Temple Bar? Is 
it too late for some public-spirited person 
to come forward and ensure its preservation, 
as did Maria Hackett when in 1831 it was 
almost lost to us ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. . 


In continuation of my “ Reply,” ante, 
p. 30, I may note that on 19 July there was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
a deed which was described as a “ beautiful 
clean Document, signed [by Sir Thomas 
More], of the purchase of Crosby Place, 
Bishopsgate, 1524, with nice seal.’ This 
valuable relic was purchased by Mr. Quaritch 
for the sum of 75l. 

Sir Thomas More purchased Crosby Place 
of Sir John Best, Alderman of London, and 
disposed of it to his friend Antonio Bonvisi 
in January, 1523/4. W. F. PRIpEAvx. 


Moravian CHAPEL, FeTrer Lane (10 8. 
vu. 26).—There is an excellent account of 
this chapel, and of its varied ownerships 
by different denominations, in Wilson’s 


‘History and Antiquities of Dissenting 
Churches... .in London,’ vol. iii. pp. 420-23. 
“Tt was probably erected,’ says Wilson, 
‘in 1672”’; there was, however, an earlier 
meeting-house, possibly on the same spot, 
as one is mentioned in connexion with the 
Fire of London in 1666. Wilson writes 
that this former building “‘ was taken forcible 
possession of by the Episcopalian party, 
after they were deprived of their churches 
by the Fire.” At the same time he supplies 
a list of its ministers from 1660 until 1803 ; 
and in that there is no break indicated, as 
might have been anticipated had its minister 
been dispossessed. In 1732 differences arose 
among the members of the Independent 
Church there, and the then pastor (the Rev. 
Richard Rawlin) removed to a new meeting- 
house erected for him on the other side of 
the street. The Rev. John Wesley took 
over the old meeting-house, and formed his 
first society in that place, 1 May, 1738. 
Peter Boehler (a disciple of Count Zinzendorf, 
who, it would seem, preached here) made 
many converts from the Methodists, and 
led to a crisis, as the result of which Wesley 
withdrew, and engaged the “ Foundery”’ 
in Upper Moorfields (where now the City 
Road Wesleyan Chapel stands), leaving 
the Moravians in possession of the chapel. 
Wilson’s list of pastors of the Fetter Lane 
church, up to the removal, is as follows: 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin (the friend of Oliver 
Cromwell, and pastor later of the Inde- 
pendent Church in Miles’ Lane, of which 
the City Temple Church is a lineal descend- 
ant), the Rev. Thankful Owen, the Rev. 
Stephen Lobb, the Rev. Benoni Rowe, the 
Rev. Thomas Bradbury (not Bradley, as 
printed in Mr. HrscamMe’s note), the Rev. 
Thomas Tingey, and the Rev. Richard 
Rawlin. It was in this Fetter Lane chapel 
that George I. was first proclaimed king, 
the news of Queen Anne’s death having 
been sent to Thomas Bradbury, according 
to promise, by Bishop Burnet, through the 
medium of Mr. John Bradbury, his brother, 
who was of the medical profession. The 
signal announcing the Queen’s death was 
the dropping of a handkerchief from the 
gallery. J. WATKINSON. 
The Quinta, Herne Bay, Kent. 


Monks or St. EBRALD aT Eton (10 S. viii. 
47).—Since the inquiry on this point was 
sent to ‘N. & Q.’ I have received a note 
(through the Vice-Provost of Eton) from 
Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, explaining that by 
an oversight Dr. Lipscomb assigned in his 
‘History’ to Eton, Bucks, some grants 
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which relate to Eaton, Warwickshire, where her four sons and four daughters; her 
the nuns of Fontevrault had a house. Hence goddaughter Elizabethe Somers, daughter 
the more modern name of Nuneaton. Owners of her brother Thomas Somers; and 
of “Lipscomb” may like to make this Nathaniell Bazyke, her daughter’s son 


correction in the margin of their copies. 


Upton. | 

(Mr. J. B. WaAINEWRIGHT and Z. also thanked | 
for replies to the same effect. ] | 

“ Practice,” A RULE OF ARITHMETIC) 
(10 S. viii. 67).—An edition of Hopton’s | 
‘Concordancie of Years,’ which was the) 
‘Whitaker’ of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, appeared in 1635. It is 
entitled ‘Hoptons Concordancy Enlarged.’ 
The additions, ‘‘ exactly computed by Iohn 
Penkethman,”’ are four in number, of which 
the third is as follows: ‘‘ A plaine direc- 
tion for the easie computing of interest, and | 
factoridge, by briefe rules of practise, neuer | 
heretofore extant in any bookes of arith- 
meticke.’’ Hopton’s book contains 252 
pages, nearly all in black-letter ; Penketh- 
man’s appendix consists of about 20 pages, 
printed in the same type, and unnumbered. 
The third addition which I have quoted is 
on the title-page of the volume, but in the 
appendix it is thus given: ‘“ Questions of 
Factoridge and Interest, briefely resolved 
by rules of practice.’’ I have consulted 
Florio’s Italian dictionary (1688), with 
Torriano’s additions, but find nothing, 
either under pratica or practice, which refers | 
to arithmetic. JoHN T. Curry. 


CROPPENBERGH OR COPPENBURGH : BUCKE 
(10 8S. viii. 67).—According to Cokayne 
(‘Complete Baronetage,’ iv. 123) Sir Joseph 
Alston married “‘ firstly, about 1640, Mary | 
(a fortune of about 12,000/.), da. and coheir 
of (—) Crookenberg, of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
in Brabant, merchant. She was bur. 7 Feb., 
1670/1, at Chelsea,’ and ‘her funeral 
sermon is given in Wilford’s ‘ Memorials.’ ”’ 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BisHop JoHN Best, or CARLISLE (10 S. 
vii. 449).—The will of ‘‘ Elizabethe Beste, of 
Tonbridge, co. Kente, widowe and late wife of 
John Beste, Bushoppe of Carlile, co. Comber- 
lande, deceased, and in the Dioces of 
Rochester,’’ was proved in the P.C.C., 
12 Nov., 1574, by her brother Reginald 
Somer, the executor. She directs her body 
to be buried in the churchyard of Tonbridge, 
and leaves legacies to the poor of Hadlowe 
and of Tonbridge. She names her children, 
Josephe Beste, Isacke Beste, Suzanne 
Beste, and Judithe Beste; her brother 


(P.C.C., 42 Martyn). 

Where was the bishop’s will proved ? 
And had he any children besides those 
named in his widow’s will 2? Where was he 
born, and to what family of Best did he 
belong ? There seems to be no account of 
him in the ‘D.N.B.’ The bishop died 
22 May, 1570, aged fifty-eight ; and Mus- 
grave’s ‘Obituary’ refers to Le Neve’s. 
‘ Fasti,’ 335, and Wood’s ‘ Athene Oxon.,’ 
699, for notices of him. 

I should be glad of any further information 
about the bishop’s family and descendants. 

A pedigree of Best of Elmley Lovet and 
Bilston, which professes to be extracted from 
the records of the College of Arms, 1838, 
commences with “‘ Edward Best, clerk, M.A., 
grandson of John Best, Bishop of Carlisle,” 
but does not mention Edward’s father. 

W. G. D. FLETCHER. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Istes Famity (10 S. vii. 450; viii. 17).— 
The Thomas Isles of Hammersmith referred 
to ante, p. 17, is evidently the Thomas Isles 
or Iles, gentleman, who built four alms- 
houses on the western side of Brook Green,. 
Hammersmith, in 1629 (Faulkner, ‘ History 
of Hammersmith,’ 1839, pp. 396-7). He was 
father of Thomas Iles, D.D., Canon of 
Gloucester and Oxford, 1622 (died 1649), 
who lived at Parson’s Green, Fulham, and 
is also credited with being the founder of 
these almshouses, built by his father, who 
owned a considerable estate in Hammersmith 
(Féret, ‘ History of Fulham,’ 1900, vol. ii. 
p. 99). The name Eyles is to be found in 
Hammersmith at the present time. Had 
not the name in its older form, De Insula, 
to do with the Isle of Wight rather than the 
Scottish islands ? Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 

Hammersmith W. 


In ‘The Norman People’ (1874), under 
‘Eales,’ we read: ‘This is armorially 
identified with Eyles and Iles, and is pro- 
bably the same as Lisle.” 

Ile Abbots is a small village situated 
near Ilminster (Somerset). Its fine old 
church is mostly of Early English date, but 
its grand western tower is of fifteenth- 
century character. In 1877, the tower 
having fallen into decay, its upper part was 
rebuilt under the direction of the late Mr. 
B. Ferrey, F.S.A., the well-known architect. 

Harry Hens. 


Reynolde Sommers; her sister Plant and 


Fair Park, Exeter. 
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BeppoEs SuRNAME (10 S. viii. 64).—Mr. 
JaMES PuaTtT’s suggestion is extremely 
robable. A friend who has chosen Bedo 
Eewynllys for an M.A. thesis tells me that 
the name was formerly common in Wales. 
I understand that three well-known poets 
are said to have borne it. The most notable 
of these, Bedo Brwynllys (already referred 
to), who flourished about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was an admirer and 
imitator of the great Dafydd ap Gwilym. 
The other two, Bedo Aurddrem and Bedo 
Phylip Bach, are of less account. It is not 
always possible to determine to which of 
these a particular poem belongs, and indeed 
the works of all the three are more or less 
Cc. C. B. 


Panet Inscription (10 S. viii. 29).— 
Inscriptions are sometimes badly cut, and 
still oftener incorrectly copied. This one 
commemorates a man named Johan Diderich 
(=Theodoric), and Anna Maria (probably 
his wife). If Lohman, probably the man’s 
surname, means anything, it is “ tanner.” 
Im is “in the’’; Lehrhov perhaps for 
“ apprenticeship,” or apprentices’ court,” 
or the name of a town. Lin is “a,” or the 
end of a place-name, perhaps. Herr F. 
Putschi, of the University of Vienna, thinks 
that the remaining words may stand for 
hausler=cottager ; und=and ; and hduslerin 
=cottageress, or hduslerei=farmery. To 
what date, and what part of German- 
speaking Europe, does the panelling appear 
to belong ? Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


“ BREESE ”’ IN ‘Hup1Bras’ (10 S. vii. 446, 
515; viii. 77).—I think that any one who 
will take the trouble to look into the matter 
will agree with me that it is perfectly im- 
possible to equate the O.E. form bréosa 
(whence ‘“‘ breeze’’) with the O.H.G. form 
brimisa (whence the sixteenth-century Eng- 
lish brimse). Dr. SMyTHE PALMER quotes 
the ‘Century Dictionary’ for the remark 
that ‘‘ bréosa is supposed to be an irregular 
reduction of brimsa [sic].”’ The reduc- 
tion”’ is certainly “ irregular,’ that is to 
say, it cannot be explained by the lexi- 
cographer ; the question is whether such a 
“reduction? is phonetically possible, and 
can be supported by any analogical instances. 
Whatever other people may say, I affirm 
that this explanation of O.E. bréosa referred 
to by the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ and favoured 
by. Dr. SmyTHE PALMER, is from a scientific 
point of view absurd. I will try and make 
it clear why I speak so “ magisterially.”’ 
I do not speak without book. The question 
as to the relation between O.E. bréosa and 


confused. 


O.H.G. brimisa can only be settled by 
knowing the conditions under which a 
primitive nasal before a spirant (f, th, s, or 
h) is retained in German and lost in English, 
or retained in both English and German. 
For instance, how is it that we find in 
English geese, five, goose, tooth, other, soft, 
mouth, us, south, dust; in German gans, 
finf, zahn, ander, mund, uns, O.H.G. sund,. 
whereas we have English month compared 
with German monat ? The answer is very 
simple: the nasal is retained in English 
when in the primitive Germanic form a 
vowel intervened between the nasal and 
the spirant; the nasal disappears when in the: 
rimitive Germanic form the nasal is fol- 
owed immediately by the spirant. So in 
English we have mouth, O.E. mi, O.H.G. 
mund, Goth. munths; but month, O.E. 
monas, O.H.G. mandd, Goth. méndths. 
Accordingly, a primitive Germanic form 
which appears in O.H.G. as brimisa could not 
appear with loss of nasal in English, certainly 
could not appear as O.E. bréosa. And a 
hypothetical primitive base brims- would 
not do, for this could only appear in O.E. 
as bris- (cp. O.E. fif, five). Therefore 
** breeze ’’ cannot be equated with “ brimse.’” 
A. L. MayHew. 


“ Torrrr-out’’ (10 S. viii. 5).—‘“‘ Tot,’” 
**jag,’”’ “spark,” are terms variously used 
at the present time to denote a small 
quantity of that liquid refreshment which 
is largely believed to contribute towards. 
the promotion of good cheer and social 
amenity. ‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
after explaining that “ tot”’ indicates some- 
thing small and insignificant, especially as 
‘* applied to liquor,” and that it also signifies 
“a small drinking-cup, holding about half a 
pint,” quotes as follows from The St. James's 
Gazette of 10 Sept., 1886, for the origin of 
what is now a current usage :— 

‘“‘ Haydn......liked company; but if a guest stayed. 
beyond a certain period, the great — would 
suddenly start up, tap his forehead, and say, 
‘Excuse me, I have a fot,’ by which he meant that 
he had a thought, and must go to his study to jot it 
down. A minute after he would return, looking all. 
the brighter ; and as forgetful as the Irish judge of 
La Rochefoucauld’s maxim—that you may hood- 
wink one person, but not all the world. The 
expression, ‘a tot of spirits,’ is said to have had 
this respectable origin. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


In the days when home-brewed was the 
drink of the harvest-fields—a drink brewed 
and provided by the farmer himself, and 
given without stint—there was each day im 
the field “a totter-out,” or, as some called 
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him, ‘the tot-feller.’” It was his duty,to 


see to the eating and drinking requirements 


of the harvest folk, to fetch and carry from 
the farm-house all that was required. The 
line of scythemen, after a couple of hours 
on end, stopped when the leader called 
*Now!”’ each man sitting down while the 
totter-out, with ale-can and tot, served 
each mower in turn. There were other 
stoppages for sharpening, but the tot was 
not served at each stoppage, this depending 
on the call of the leader. At eleven o'clock, 
and again at four o’clock, there were stop- 
pages for tots and bread and cheese, or 
bacon and bread, and at these “ baggin’ ”’ 
intervals the tot went round two or three 
times. In the cornfields, where more hands 
were needed—men as sicklers, and women 
as banders of the cut corn into sheaves— 
more tots were used, and the tots for women 
were less than those for men. The tots 
were of horn: some were highly polished, 
and others had mottoes or pictures incised. 
“Tot” is not only a drinking vessel; it 
is also the amount drunk: “I ‘ll just have 
a tot ’’=a small quantity. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


MacKeacHan ProveRB (10 viii. 8).— 
The supposed proverb quoted from Scott’s 
“Heart of Midlothian’ is obviously one of 
his own coinage. Like Dickens, he not 
infrequently showed his skill as a literary 
workman after this fashion. The origin of 
the MacKeachan story is, of course, well 
known. The legend is that once, when 
Robert Bruce was in flight in the Galloway 
district, the heel of his boot became loose, 
and he sought the aid of the nearest shoe- 
maker. This was one Rob McQuechan, 
at heart a disloyal Scot, who contrived, while 
mending Bruce’s boot, to wound him badly 
in the heel. According to Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, Burns meditated a drama on 
the subject, the title of which was to be 
“Rob McQuechan’s Elshin.’ Burns is said 


to have spoken of the wound as of nine_ 
inches in extent, a perforation which would | 
have settled the fate of Scotland a con- | 


siderable time before Bannockburn. 
W. B. 


QUEEN Mary I. at WormMtey, Herts 
(10 8. vii. 508).—It is not probable that on 
her way from Framlingham to London 
Queen Mary went into Hertfordshire at 
all; and Stow in his ‘ Annales’ tells us 
that she “came from Wansteed, in Essex, 
to London on the 8rd of August,” 1553 
{De Guaras wrongly says the 31st of July). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘SoBRIQUETS AND Nicknames’ (10 §. 
vii. 366, 430; viii. 37)—Apparently none 
of the following has been mentioned by 
your correspondents :— 

Silly Billy=William Frederick, Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Nolkejumskoi= William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, otherwise the ‘‘ butcher.” 

Lord Piccadilly=William, 4th Duke of 
Queensberry. 

The Old Lion=William, Ist Earl of 
Chatham. 

Snuff=Charles, Lord Petersham (4th Earl 
of Harrington). 

Black Dick= Richard, Ist Earl Howe. 

Red Herrings=Francis, Lord Yarmouth 
(3rd Marquis of Hertford). 

Old Glory=Sir Francis Burdett. 

Skiffy Skipton=Sir Lumley Skeffington. 

Jehu=Sir John Lade. 

Old Grog= Admiral Vernon. 

Kangaroo=General Sir George Cooke. 

Bubble and Squeak—Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne (5th Bt.) and Thomas Sheridan. 

The Golden Ball=Edward Hughes Ball. 

Count Eclipse= Dennis O’ Kelly. 

Tiger Roach=Capt. David Roach. 

Fighting Fitagerald=Geergo Robert Fitz- 
gerald. 

The Macaroni Painter= Richard Cosway. 

Monk Lewis=Gregory Lewis. 

Gentleman Smith=William Smith, the 
actor. 

Gentleman Jackson=John Jackson, the 
pugilist. 

Antiquity or Rainy Day Smith=John 
Thomas Smith. 

The Maid of the Oaks= Elizabeth, Countess 
of Derby. 

Santa Carlotta=Charlotte Hayes. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“Briapum”: “ ” (10 viii. 5).— 
The latter word is apparently a mistake for 
“sigalo.” ‘“Sigalum” is med. Lat. for 


Lat. secale, rye. In ‘ Notes on Irminon’s 
Polyptychum,’ by J. H. Hessels (Trans. 
Philolog. Soc., 1899-1902), it is shown that 
‘per bladum,” “in blado,” also meant in 
harvest-time, or in time when the corn re- 
quired weeding, &c. 

H. P. L. 


Hovses or Historicau Interest (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356, 497; vii. 312, 
413,472; viii. 12).—I am sorry Mr. BRESLAR 


persists in identifying the Regent’s Canal as 
the scene of Dyer’s involuntary immersion. 
There is nothing more than his own imperfect 

observation of the local topography to 
| justify the suggestion ; and obviously he has 
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not read to understand ‘ Amicus Redivivus ’ 

and the many topographical comments on 

the incident it immortalizes. Mr. BresuaRr 

even misquotes me. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


““WounD ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. 
vii. 328, 390; viii. 74).—I am asked, at the 
last reference, to account “for the u-sound 
not being preserved”? in East Anglian. 
There is nothing to account for. The dialects 
regularly treat the same original sounds 
differently. At the very same reference 
we are rightly told that some Northern 
dialects do preserve the old u-sound. East- 
Anglian is a Midland dialect, and, as to this 
sound, follows a way of its own; excepting, 
however, the word wound, which in standard 
English retains the old u-sound owing to the 
apy w, but in East-Anglian is developed 
like all the rest. 

But I write this to point out that there 
is absolutely no need to discuss these 
things ; for the work has been done already. 
No one ought even to dream of discussing 
such sounds until he has first of all referred 
to Dr. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Grammar,’ 
in which all the sounds of all the dialects 
are tabulated and explained. It is a cruel 
thing to neglect so wonderful an achieve- 
ment without even deigning to glance at it. 
It would save many pages of irrelevant talk. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Doutars: “Bits”: ‘ PicayuNE” (10 
‘'S. viii. 63).—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ twice uses picayune. 
In chap. xvi. the easygoing slaveholder 
Augustine St. Clare ‘“‘ smoked a cigar, and 
read The Picayune ; andin chap. xxiii. his 
fiery nephew Henrique says to the mulatto 
boy he has just horsewhipped, ‘“‘ There’s a 
picayune for you to buy candy with.” 

A. F. R. 


Burns’s ‘“ MensuRATION (10 
8. viii. 70).—Although in addition to the 
parish school of Kirkoswald there was 
another, endowed by the Kilkerran family, 
it was not the latter which was known as 
‘the Mensuration School, but the former. 
The parish schoolmaster Hugh Rodger 
‘seems to have established a name for that 
particular branch of education, enjoying as 
he did great local fame as a teacher of the 
art and of geometry. He was, owing to 
this, much employed as a practical land- 
surveyor, and boys were especially sent to 
him for the completion of their knowledge 
in arithmetic and mensuration. Amon 
these was Burns’s friend Maybole Willie, 


who with Burns appears to have had an 
early opportunity to study the laws of 
dimensions when they paid their footing at 
the Kennedys’ ale-house, by treating their 
schoolmaster, according to custom, to @ 
potation of ale! (See Allan Cunningham’s 
* Life of Burns,’ prefixed to Burns’s * Works, 
Tegg, 1840, p. 6.) 
J. HotpEeN MacMIcHAEL. 


Epwarp ” In Stavonic (10 S. viii. 68). 
—According to Filipovich’s Croatian and 
German dictionary (Agram, 1870), Eduard 
is, indeed, rendered by Slavoljub ; but in 
Popovich’s Serbian and German dictionary 
(1879) the same name as Edward is adopted, 
and the German equivalent Eduard occurs 
in Mourek’s Eng.-Bohemian dictionary (of 
1879) as well as in Alexandrow’s Eng.- 
Russian dictionary (of 1878). e 

As Slavoljub means “fond of glory, 
and Edward=Anglo-Saxon Eadweard, de- 
noted originally a “ guardian, or protector 
of property,” it appears rather fanciful to 


identify these two proper names. 
H. KRess. 


Cox. CroMwELL, Royatist, 1646 (10 S. 
viii. 30).—This was probably Henry Crom- 
well, who was a colonel in the army of 
Charles I. He was the son of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, K.B., who was the elder brother 
of Robert Cromwell (the Protector’s father), 
and was consequently the Lord Protector’s 
first cousin. His younger brothers, Thomas, 
John, and William, were all in Charles’s 
army, but were probably not colonels at 
this time. It could hardly be Henry's 
son, as he would probably be too young, 
being the next generation to the Protector. 
The eldest of this family, too, renounced 
the name Cromwell, and reassumed that of 
his great-great-grandfather, Sir Richard 
Williams, the nephew of Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry VIII.’s Vicar-General. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


CornisH VERGERS: CARNE Famity (10 
S. viii. 5).—The attention of ASTARTE may 
be drawn to the portrait of Carne which 
appears in the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield’s 
admirable work ‘The Parish Clerk,’ pub- 
lished this year by Messrs. Methuen. In 
the chapter (xxii.) on ‘Longevity and 
Heredity,’ in which the Carne family figure, 
many wonderful records are given; but as 
far as living persons go, the present repre- 
sentative of that family beats them all, and 
is therefore justly referred to by Mr. Ditch- 
field as ‘‘ the oldest parish clerk living.” 


McMurray. 
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“Caveac”’ TaveERN (10 S. iii. 29).—No 
reply appears to have been made to Mr. 
J. P. Stmpson’s query on the subject of this 
old City tavern; and, oddly enough, it 
would seem from a letter which appeared 
in The City Press of 8 June that nobody 
is,so well able to answer it as Mr. J. P. 
himself. 

In The City Press of 1 June a similar 
request for information as to the “‘ Caveac ” 
Tavern appeared above the signature of 
Mr. Cecil Clarke ; and, in reply, the letter 
above referred to, written by Mr. Richard 
Davies, and another by Mr. W. Howard 
Flanders appeared, both of which are so 
interesting to London topographers that 
they seem worthy of reproduction in these 
pages, as containing matter new to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ even if not to Mr. 
Srmpson. 

The letters in question are as follows :— 

City TAVERNs. 
To the Editor of T'he City Press. 

Str, — Your correspondent, Mr. Cecil Clarke, 
desires information about an old City hostelry 
known as the Caveac Tavern. The following par- 
ticulars are derived from the very interesting 
‘History of the Caveac Lodge,’ by one of its Past 
Masters, Mr. John Percy Simpson. I there learn 
that, in the churchwardens’ accounts of the then 
existing church of St. Bennett Finck, the name of 

rtrand Cahuac is first mentioned in 1687, he being 
probably a French refugee. This Bertrand Cahuac 
set up business as a wineseller in Spread Eagle 
Court, Finch Lane, which was in the parish above 
alluded to. His tavern was known as Cahuac’s 
Tavern. The name reappears in the churchwardens’ 
list as Cavehac, and later (about 1710) as Caveac. 
The vestry minutes allude to the above-mentioned 
Bertrand Cahuac as ‘“‘ Bert Caveac.” In 1704 he 
served the oftice of constable of the parish, and at 
the end of that year was fined for failing to serve 
as churchwarden. He carried on the business of 
keeper of Cahuac’s Tavern till 1738. It is probable 
that the entries in the parish register of eddineton 
of the birth of Martha Caveac in 1738 and Bertrand 
Caveac in 1741 refer to members of the same family, 
inasmuch as Bertrand retired to Beddington from 
Finch Lane, died there in 1743, and is registered as 
having been buried there. His will gave directions 
for his burial at Beddington, but no trace of his 
tombstone can be found. The connexion of the still 
existing Caveac Lodge with the Caveac Tavern is, 
I think, satisfactorily established by Mr. Simpson 
in his most interesting little volume. It appears to 
have been the practice of the vestry of the parish 
to adjourn to ‘‘Caveac’s,” and there is little doubt 
that the tavern was used for purposes of festivity 
and hospitality by the Common Councilmen for the 
ward of Broad Street. I personally like to think, 
as a member of the Common Council and a Past 

Master of the Caveac Lodge, that I am the solitary 
representative of aconnexion between the ward and 
the Lodge which, in those far-away days, probably 
existed to a larger extent.—I am, &c., 

Stock Exchange. Ricuarp Davies. 


Str,—In your impression of June 1 there is a 
query as to the Caveac Tavern. In ‘ Ars Quatuor 
oronatorum,’ vol. xix. p. 18, is an illustration of 
the houses in Spread Eagle Court, Threadneedle: 
Street, forming the old Caveac Tavern. In the 
account it is simply mentioned as standing where 
the Peabody statue now stands ; and bein the last 
resting-place of the Caveac Lodge, No. 176. 
Tam, &e., 
W. Howarpb FLANDERS. 
ALAN STEWART. 
Latchingdon, Essex. 


Lapy-BIRD FoLk-LoreE (10 8. viii. 9).— 
‘The Rosicrucians,’ by Hargrave Jennings, 
has much interesting matter on this point 
in chap. vii. He connects the lady-bird 
(lady-cow in West Yorkshire) with the 
scarab of ancient Egypt; with the fleur- 
de-lis of old France, and the. “ bees 
(really scarabs, found in Egypt) of Napoleon ss 
also with cancer, the crab, in the zodiac. 

H. SNowpDEN WARD. 


The expression ‘God's little cow” ap- 
pears to have gone eastward, probably 
through translation, 7.e., Russian Bozhia 
korovka, and Bulgarian Bozha-kravitsa. The 
Cechs call the creature pinka linka (pinka, 
a finch; linka, a little line), but this sounds 
like a nickname rather than a name of 
meaning. Francis P. MARCHANT. 


The lady-bird here is called a “ cushy 
cowlady.”” There was, when I was a child, 
a sort of rime :— 

Cushy cowlady, fly away home ; 
Your house is on fire, your children all gone. 
R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


One of the names of the lady-bird used in 
Baskland is Catalina gorria, 7.e., “the red 
Catherine.” Can any folk-lorist tell us 
why Catherine, of all other ladies, was chosen 
to name this insect ? E. 8. Dopeson. 


See also 9 S. v. 48, 154, 274; vi. 255, 
417; vii. 95, 396; viii. 87. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


StarrorpsHIRE MSS.. 
(10 S. viii. 47).—Some information might 
be obtained by applying to the Cathedral 
Librarian at Lichfield. The library there: 
includes a copy (probably unique) of Shaw's: 
privately printed ‘ History of Lichfield.’ 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


“DapirerR”: ‘ Ostrartus” (10 8. viil. 
48).—The “dapifer”’ of a monastery was 
the refectorer or cellarer; the “ ostiarius ’ 
was its chancellor. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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J.G. Marvin (10S. viii. 6).—In ‘ Descend- 
ants of Reinold and Matthew Marvin,’ 
compiled by G. F. and W. T. R. Marvin, and 
published by the latter in Boston, Mass., 
in 1904, there is an account of John Gale 
Marvin. It may be that he is the Marvin 
wanted by Mr. Toomas. John Gale 
Marvin was a son of Samuel G. and Lucretia 
(Hickok) Marvin. He was born 12 Jan., 
1811, at Wilton, Conn., and died 4 March, 
1861, in Minnesota. He had four children 
and a number of grandchildren, some of 
whom must be living. It may be that 
Mr. T. R. Marvin, of 73, Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass., could supplement this account. 

FREDERIC ROwLAND MARVIN. 

537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


Stinxkine (10 8S. viii. 27). 
—As “slink” is a term for third-rate meat 
—beef in particular—it may be that the 
term for common oilcloth in North-East 
Lancashire is similar to that used in the 
Midlands in describing the most inferior 
kinds of beef. There were what were 
known as “slink-butchers’?— men who 
killed inferior animals, and disposed of the 
meat in mysterious ways. Years back 
I have heard railway carters talk about 
having more “slink” to deliver. By the 
way, school-lads speak of things they may 
have as “ slinkin’ good uns.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


NEwspPaPER Epitrons ”’ (10 S. iii. 287). 
—While awaiting a reply to my inquiry of 
just two years since, “‘ What is a newspaper 
‘edition’ ?”’ I would note that the present 
system is becoming more paradoxical than 
ever, a London evening newspaper an- 
nouncing on 30 March that 

“On Easter Monday, Three Editions only will be 
mblished, the Fifth Edition, at 12 o’clock; the 

rly Special, at 3.30; and the Special Edition, at 
6 o'clock.” 

I had previously observed in regard to 
the same journal that it had, on its own 


admission, no first, second, or fourth 
edition; and now the first of its three 
editions is ‘‘ the fifth.” A. F. R: 


RicHARD BAXTER ON THE PIED PIPER 
(10 S. viii. 6).—There is nothing new in 
this version. It seems to be a true copy 
of the original story. Burton in his ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy’ and Wierus say that 
at Hammel in Saxony the devil, in the 
likeness of a pied piper, carried away one 
hundred and thirty children. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Early English Lyrics: Amorous, Divine, Moral, and 
rivial. Chosen by E. K. Chambers and F. Sidg- 
wick. (A. H. Bullen.) 
THE present volume is of special value in that it 
serves to illuminate a period of our literature which 
is still dark for those whose studies have not been 
specially directed thither. English lyrical effort, 
prior to the days of Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey 
and the début of the sonnet, is dominated not a 
little by the name of Chaucer, who, being a giant 
in the day of small things, has not unnaturally 
overshadowed the undoubted merit possessed by 
certain of the small things before him and since. 
This anthology—to our mind one of the most de- 
lightful that have ever appeared—gives to those 
who need it the opportunity of exploring the region 
hitherto obscure. Chaucer—whose ‘ Balade de Bon 
Conseyl,’ among other pieces, is included—has been 
much popularized of late; but to many Skelton 
remains only a name, Cornish and Godwhen are 
unknown, and the ballad of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid’ 
mag nothing. The three lyrics, too, by King 
enry VIII. should at least have the freshness of 
novelty; while that beginning, 
As the holly groweth green, 
_And never changeth hue, 
So I am, ever hath been 
Unto my lady trué, 
is not without naiveté, viewed in the light of 
history. 

Of the four sections into which the lyrics are 
divided, the last—the ‘ Trivial "—is likely to be the 
most general in its appeal, with a range of themes 
from drinking and the woes of married life to 
Christmas carols and the following pleasant little 
song in praise of Winchester :— 

Me liketh ever the lengere the bet 
By Wingester, bel ly sité ; 
The ton is god and wel iset ; 
The folk is comely on to see; 
The aier is god bothe inne and oute ; 
The sité stent under an hille; 
The riverés renneth all aboute ; 
The ton is rueléd apon skille. 
Benedicamus Domino. Alleluia Alleluia-a. 


Among the ‘Divine’ lyrics, Christmas carols 

revail. Here we find the well-known ‘‘ When 

rist was born of Mary free” and many like it; 
while the gem of the collection is perhaps 
There is a floure sprung of a tree, 


which is here printed for the first time. 

In the poems of the sixteenth century the spell- 
ing has been modernized, and this, in lesser 
degree, is the case with those of the fifteenth. On 
the other hand, those written before 1400 are left 
virtually unaltered in this respect; and here the 
editors have shown their wisdom, for any such 
change would have been almost as heinous as to 
render ‘Auld Lang Syne’ into modern English. 
Mr. Chambers contributes an admirable and fasci- 
nating essay on ‘Some Aspects of Medizval Lyric’ ; 
and the volume concludes with lists of the sources 
of the various texts, and books bearing on the 
subject, and a most valuable series of notes dealing 
each poem. There is also an index of first 
ines. 
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Memorials to serve for a History of the Parish of 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe. By Edward Josselyn Beck. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Canon Beck, in writing this interesting record, 

has set an example that it would be well if other 

rectors would follow. He had not long been resi- 
dent in Rotherhithe before he conceived the idea 

“of attempting to write its history.” He became 

rector in 1867, and after some ten years’ work 

announced ‘that this history would before long be 
given to the world”; but, mindful of the Horatian 
maxim, he delayed publication in order to render 
the work more complete. He patiently worked at 
collecting materials for another twenty years, and 
he now rightly congratulates himself on the result, 
not alone of his own labours, but also of the help 
of many friends, to whom he renders grateful 
acknowledgment. Among these is his ‘* old Cam- 
bridge friend Dr. Bonney, whose chapter on_* The 

Geology of the Thames Valley’ is a most valuable 

contribution to the prehistoric era of our ancient 

varish.” The name Kotherhithe is formed of two 

Saxon words—Rethra, a rower or mariner, and 

Aythe, a landing-place or haven: ‘“‘ Thus the name 

Redhra-hythe well describes the place, which has 

always been a landing-place for watermen and 

mariners.” Its entire area is about 886 acres : 365 

of these lie within the dock fence of the Surrey 

Commercial Dock Company, and 60 belong to South- 

wark Park, leaving little more than half for the 

roads, streets, and AB concen of the parishioners. 
Canon Beck describes Rotherhithe in Roman and 

Saxon times, its monastic rule, and its parish church. 

Of the first church there is no record, although the 

site remains unchanged. The first rector whose 

name has come down to us was instituted in 1310, 

John de Tocklive being then appointed incumbent 

by the Prior and Convent of Bermondsey; and 

since that time there have been forty-five rectors, 
including the author of this book. Among the 
most notable is John Ryder, who afterwards became 

Bishop of Killaloe. Appointed rector in 1592, he 

mublished ‘An Account of the Landing of the 

Rpuniards in Ireland,’ and was also the author of a 

Latin Dictionary, the first in which the English- 

Latin part was printed before the Latin-English. 

Thomas Gataker, who had been preacher of 

Lincoln’s Inn for ten years, was appointed in 

1611, and remained in charge until his death 

in 1654. He was the only son of the rector of 

St. Edmund the King an pas in Lombard 

Street, of which an old friend of ‘N. & Q.,’ Canon 

Benham, is the present rector. Gataker’s auto- 

biography is prefixed to his twelve books of 

Marcus Aurelius. During the forty-four years 

he was rector he Pan himself to benetiting 

the parishioners, and it was through his in- 
fluence that Robert Bell, in conjunction with 

Peter Hill, founded in 1613 the Free School 

of Rotherhithe, now a school of 200 boys. He 

was the first of the forty-seven ministers who in 

1648 signed a remonstrance to the army and the 

General against the design of trying the King. 

Gataker Street, so named by the present rector, 

will preserve his name to. future generations. 

Another rector, Robert Myddleton, adopted Thomas 

Cranfield’s efforts in establishing Sunday schools in 

1798, thus rendering them one of the permanent 

institutions of the parish church. Thomas Cran- 

field, it will be remembered, was one of the origi- 
nators of ragged schools. : 
The old church possesses much valuable plate. 


There is a silver cup of 1619, besides silver patens of 


1632, 1672, and 1715, and old flagons and alms basins 
The beadle’s staff (1808) is silver gilt surmounted. 
by the Virgin and Child. Interesting extracts are 
given from the registers. In those of births the 
word ‘‘skape” (an illegitimate child) occurs six or: 
eight times. Among the monuments and inscrip- 
tions in the church is an exact reproduction in oil 
of the frontispiece of ‘Kikon Basilike,’ probably 
given to the church soon after 1660. 

Rotherhithe can st of having had_ several 
notable inhabitants, including the Duke of Bedford, 
who by marriage with the heiress of the Howlands. 
of Streatham inherited an old mansion in Rother- 
hithe Street, together with the whole of the How- 
land property there; Admiral Sir John Leake, 
born in Rotherhithe in 1656; and Mrs. Bayly, who 
by her will dated 22 Feb., 1756, bequeathed 6,349/. 
3 ver cents to pay 35 widows a small yearly pension, 
This sum has been augmented by the wills of Mr. 
Hawks and Mr. Copping. Justice Gillam, another: 
notable resident, was born in Rotherhithe in 1722, 
his family having resided in the parish for upwards. 
of 200 years. In 1780 his house was threatened by 
the mob with destruction. The Kelseys were also: 
old residents,and Richard, a member of this tamily,, 
was the sculptor of the statue of William IV. in 
King William Street. The lord of the manor from 
1822 to 1875 was Field-Marshal Sir William Gomm, 
who told the author that he “had fought two. 
pitched battles when he was of the ripe fighting 
age of fourteen years.” During the time he was. 
lord of the manor he gave the rector 100/. eve 
Christmas for the benefit of the poor. He is buried 
at Christ Church, Rotherhithe, together with his. 
wife, who bequeathed the manor in tail to her 
niece, Mrs. Carr-Gomm. 

‘Rotherhithe in Literature’ forms an interesting 
feature of the book. Dickens introduces it into 
‘Our Mutual Friend.’ In ‘The Captain’s Room’ 
Walter Besant gives the features of the lower end 
of Rotherhithe, derived from Mr. Gurney, a former 
curate, who had suggested to the novelist that he 
would find materials in these quaint scenes for one 
of his popular tales. Swift has connected the hero of 
*Gulliver’s Travels’ with this old riverside parish. 

The book contains an account of the construction 
of the Thames Tunnel, with an illustration of the 
diving-bell at work. We can well remember being 
in the Tunnel soon after its completion, and seeing 
the younger Brunel full of anxiety because the 
water was still coming in. The last chapter in the 
book gives us the Rotherhithe of to-day. 

We have to thank the Rector of Rotherhithe for 
another valuable contribution to the history of 
London. This, with Mr. Edward T. Clarke’s ‘ Ber- 
mondse , a cheap edition of which we noticed on 
the 30th of August, 1902, completes the record of 
Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. Canon Beck’s book 

raits, besides a map taken from a vi in the 


Association for the Preservation of the M ial 0) 
the Dead, Ireland: Journals. VL "Na. 4 
Parts I. and II. (The Association.) 


WE are glad to commend to our readers a society 
which does excellent and much-needed work in 
Ireland. Tombstones and inscriptions do not there 
receive so much attention asin England. The Asso- 
ciation records many things which are no longer in 
situ, or have been totally obliterated and lost. Its 
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first three volumes are all out of 
sought after. Reports are given 
with notes and illustrations of the most important 
inscriptions. The Tighe mural slab (1673) at 
St. Michan’s is an instance of a record which is 
now almost undecipherable, and was only traced by 
means of a — of it made many years ago by a 
member of the family. Under St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral Swift’s terrible epitaph is quoted, with that of 
Stella, and Swift’s servant Alexander McGee ; but 
everywhere the intelligent reader will find matter 
of interest, while the expert will acknowledge the 
careful scholarship of the committee and its editor, 
Lord Walter Fitzgerald. The Association’s funds 
* “do not allow of paid hands,” but they have sub- 
scribers scattered all over the country, and they 
deserve the support of English antiquaries. Their 
object is not only to record inscriptions, but also to 
prevent injury to them, to repair them carefully 
where they are of national interest, and to print 
extracts from chapter books and registers. The 
‘Journals’ are issued free to their subscribers, 
whose number ought to be increased. The Hon. 
Treasurer is a learned contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Mr. E. R. McC. Dix, of 17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Wine, Women, and Song, the brief title of 
medieval Latin students’ songs translated into 
English verse with an Essay by J. A. Symonds, is 
a very welcome addition to *‘ The King’s Classics ” 
(Chatto & Windus). Symonds’s versions and com- 
ments thereon, first published in 1884, introduce 
the reader to some of the most genuine manifesta- 
tions of the Middle Ages. It was a period, as he 
remarks, when the unnatural prevailed, and an 
orthodoxy lost in futilities had become tyrannous. 
But in these songs, preserved in a Munich MS. of 
the thirteenth century, ‘Carmina Burana,’ and a 
Harleian MS., written before 1264, and published 
in 1841 as ‘Latin Poems commonly attributed to 
Walter Mapes,’ we find a spirit of youth and gaiety 
which exists at all times, and breaks through all 
conventions and philosophies. The wandering 
students were called ‘‘Goliardi,” and their exact 
history, like that of this term, is obscure. Their 
Latin differs notoriously from that of previous 
models, though we rather wonder that Symonds 
did not refer to the ‘Pervigilium Veneris’ as a 
predecessor in the melodic cadences which dis- 
tinguish their poems. The modern student’s 
“Gaudeamus igitur” is derived from this medieval 
source. The poems offer considerable difficulties 
to a translator, which were excellently met by 
Symonds, a scholar admirably equipped for such a 
work. His introductory essay—a little too elaborate 
in style to be pleasing—is yet full of interest, and 
we have no hesitation in commending the k as 
one of the most attractive in an excellent series. 


Poems of Patriotism, edited by G. K. A. Bell, is 
a favourable specimen of the “Golden Antho- 
logies” of Messrs. Routledge, which are certainly 
. very cheap at a shilling. Mr. Bell’s extracts range 
from Scott’s ‘ Breathes there the Man,’ a selection 
of sixteen lines, to Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Recessional,’ 
and show considerable catholicity of taste. We 
find specimens from Blake ; ‘School Fencibles,’ a 
song by the author of ‘Tonica’; Agincourt from 
Shakspeare and Drayton; Chevy Chace; the 
Armada in the verse of Macaulay and Mr. Austin 
Dobson; Marvell’s ‘ Horatian Ode’; ‘The Canadian 
Boat Song,’ which has nm the subject of con- 
troversy in our columns; and ‘The Private of the 


| 


ot and eagerly | Buffs’ and ‘ The Red Thread of Honour,’ two of the 
ere by counties, | best. patriotic : 


poems by a minor bard. Copyrigh 
has been in the case of poems by Mr N 
bolt, W. E. Henley, and others which add much to 
the collection. A good deal of patriotic verse is, 
as Mr. Bell says, feeble enough, and Englishmen 
are more inclined to praise great men than their 
country as a whole or patriotism in general. This 
being so, we wonder that he has not included in 
his collection Tennyson’s Wellington ode, which is 
one of the truly mag poems of the last century. 
We far prefer it for the present purpose to ‘ Love 
thou thy Land.’ That is a piece of reflective wis- 
dom ; but in its elaboration of style, and suggestion 
of ‘‘ aurea mediocritas ” between caution and actin, 
it can appeal but little to the average reader. 


THE useful series of ‘‘ Little Guides” (Methuen) 
has just received a notable addition in North Wales, 
by Alfred T. Story. Besides Snowdon, there are 
many centres well worth visiting in this district, 
and we commend to holiday-makers this handy 
little book, which, owing to its alphabetical arrange- 
ment, is ne to consult without delay concerning 
any place. Wisely, Mr. Story has put some of the 
best waterfalls in the ciphebobieal' Yak as well as 
the towns. Thus the tourist can turn at once to 
Rhaiadr Du, a waterfall, to our mind, superior to 
the much vaunted falls of Lodore. Explanations 
here and elsewhere as to the meaning of the Welsh 
should have been added. We note a few, but desire 
more. Considerable attention is paid to geology 
for which Wales offers great opportunities; an 
there is a list of the rarer plants to be found. Mr. 
Story also supplies details of several attractive 
routes for the walker and cyclist. We think he 
might in the case of every village have noted its 
distance by road from the nearest town or con- 
venient inn, though generally he gives the intelligent 
a good idea of such details. We should hardly sa 
that North Wales was ‘“‘well provided” with rail- 
ways as well as roads ; we should add, at any rate, 
that the Cambrian Railway is apt to confine itself 
to a single line, also apt to be scandalously un- 
punctual. It includes a station at a junction, where 
no tickets can, we believe, be taken—a curiosity due 
to a local quarrel. 

Weare glad to find that Mr. Story indulges in a. 
reasonable amount of literary references, quoting 
Borrow at Snowdon, and Tennyson at The 
poet, we now know, wrote one of the most beautiful 
cantos of ‘In Memoriam’ with reference to Bar- 
mouth. The golf links at Harlech (the best in 
Wales) are duly referred to, but nothing is said of 
the similar attractions under Aberdovey. At both 
places sailing is a delightful sport worth special 
note. The illustrations are capital, includin 
ao of Tal-y-lyn and the beautiful tower o 

rexham Church. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE are keepin 
lied with additions to their ‘New Universal 
ibrary.” The latest issues include Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies and Poetry of Architecture : 
Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life, 
five sermons full of g matter well expressed : 
and Jane Eyre, which needs no commendation, and 
enjoys, sqpeentty, an almost universal reappear- 
ance in Messrs. Routledge. 


us well sup- 


libraries of reprints. 
are showing admirable enterprise in this series, 

s at all, for he has an abundant store of good 
things to choose from. 
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AmoneG the August reviews, The National Review | most 


takes a high place. We look to it with certainty 
for incisive writing. It does not ‘ wobble,” and 


interesting experiment in education in 
‘Museum Examinations.’ The museum offers the 
material for questions of all kinds. We hope this 


we like its outspokenness even where we do not | practical form of education may have ample trial. 
share its views. There is a great deal that seems | 


to us worth saying in a view of politics ‘ From Out- 
side’ by Gallio. ‘A Missing Chapter in ‘The 
Garden that I Love”’ once again charms us by its 
ease and meditative brightness. Sir Home Gordon 
has some severe comment on the present state of 
‘County Cricket’ which is worth careful study. 
But his list of counties which might made 
second class is absurd. What may be called con- 
cealed professionalism ought to be shown up, and 
that speedily. Mr. A. Maurice Low is well in- 
leemed about ‘American Affairs’; and the Rev. 
R. L. Gales supplies food both for amusement and 
reflection in ‘More Dicta of the Poor.’ Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey deals pungently with ‘The Problems 
and Perils of Socialism,’ referring to the example 
of ancient Rome; and there are some other in- 
teresting articles in what is an excellent number. 


The Fortnightly opens with an exposé by Calchas 
of the disintegrating forces of the Liberalism of to- 
day. Mr. G. W. Forrest follows with information 
concerning ‘The State of India,’ and some sugges- 
tions which are backed by ample knowledge of the 
country. Mr. E. V. Heward in ‘Mars: is it a 
Habitable World ?’ deals with a question where so 
much is taken for granted that it does not interest 
us deeply. The so-called “canals” are, as he 
no means above suspicion. ‘Our Posi- 
tion of Naval Peril,’ by Excubitor, is reassuring, 
and states that ‘‘at every point the Channel Fleet 
alone, with fourteen battleships, is superior to the 
High Sea Fleet of Germany, which comprises all 
Germany’s naval resources ready and fit for war, 


and, in addition, we have the Atlantic and Home | 


Fleets, with their attendant squadrons of armoured 
cruisers.” Mr. J. M. Sloan on ‘ Robert Burns and 
Charles Dickens’ hardly reaches the standard of 


literature we expect in The Fortnightly. His article | 


is wordy, and establishes no new points; while it 
misspells the name of Dickens’s biographer. As a 
matter of fact, both writers gradually freed them- 


| thoughtful consideration of 
| First-Night Fallacies’; and Annette 


Miss Gertrude Kingston supp ies a rare thing, 

e stage, in ‘Some 
ullah has ‘A 
Plea for the Budding Artist,’ which shows some of 
the difficulties attending success, or even a chance 
of it, in the musical profession. 


In The Cornhill Mr. G. W. E. Russell has an 
attractive study of ‘Freddy Leveson,’ though his 
ultra-Whig point of view leads him to some odd 
judgments. Dr. Fitchett makes much of ‘Cawn- 
pore’ in his study of the Mutiny cities of India, 
and has new information of the Nana’s end, which 
does not, however, amount to much, Experts on 
the period will treat all such stories with due 
caution. Mr. W. A. Shenstone in ‘The Electric 
Theory of Matter’ has a subject which may almost 

described as popular, if science ever reaches that 
stage. Mr. Stephen Gwynn is both witty and wise 
in dealing with ‘The Pursuit of Perspiration,’ and 
suggests, half in jest, woodchopping as good exer- 
cise. The present reviewer has tried it, and 
remarks that it needs more care than might 
supposed. The wood may fly up and remove some 
of your eyebrow. Mr. A. C. Benson continues his 
“Causerie ” entitled ‘At Large,’ discussing a ques- 
tion often put: Is a man who is not an expert in 
theology entitled to discuss modern religion? Mr. 
Benson says, Yes, being led to the subject by 
some reviews of his own books. The rest of the 
number is well varied. 


The Burlington Magazine has an article on Claude 
by Mr. Roger Fry, with a fascinating series of 
reproductions of Claude’s drawings. This is an 
article which any man with a taste for art should 
enjoy. Mr. Francis M. Kelly deals with ‘ Bruges 
and the Golden Fleece Celebrations,’ and Mr. Lionel 
Cust with ‘The New Van Dyck at the National 
Gallery,’ of which a reproduction is included. He 


_ writes that the national collection is poor in Van 


selves from a common inheritance of eighteenth- | 
century English, which made in one case heavy | 


Augustan verse, in the other a cumbrous amplitude 
of style starred not, as later, with full stops, but 
with semicolons. Rowland Grey in ‘Society ac- 
cording to Maria Edgeworth’ is much more enter- 
taining. Prof. F. 8. s has an interesting subject 
in ‘A 


fence of Oxford Plays and Players’ by one , 


Gager, which exists at Oxford, and has never been | 


printed or even described, though its date alone 
me dozen years after 1580) makes it of interest. 


| 


Sir H. H. Johnston is all too brief on ‘The Dis- | 


posal of Africa,’ but *Foreign Affairs: a Chro- 


nique,’ is a satisfactory, and by the ordinary reader | 


in this country much-needed summary. 


Ix The Nineteenth Century Canon Lewis speaks 
with excellent insight and knowledge concerning 
“The Present Condition of the Evangelicals.’ This 
article will, we hope, be widely read and taken to 
heart. Mr. Frederic Harrison in a gloomy mood 
compares ‘ Paris in 185] and in 1907,’ finding much to 
denounce in the latter. Parisian art is, it appears, 
in a poor way. Rodin’s ‘Penseur’ is “‘a corpulent 


Dycks, and that the present picture is ‘‘a superb 
piece of painting.” Two illustrations show speci- 
mens of the work of the Florentine School in the 
Jarves Collection of Yale University. The notes 
on current artistic matters should not be neglected, 
for they show, as usual, admirable taste and a wide 
scope of interest. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


H. Hews (‘‘ Funeral and Right of Way”).—See 
48. xi. 213, 285, 374, 433; xii. 96, 158; 5S. x. 49, 197. 
Coxtvit1 Scort (“ London is populated by 5,000,000 
of people, mostly fools”).—You have not got the 
quotation right. Carlyle’s phrase was ‘“twenty- 
seven millions, mostly fools” (in ‘ Latter-Day Pam- 
—, Nos. V. and VI.), and referred not to Lon- 
on only, but to the population of Great Britain 


and Ireland. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


athlete, crumpling himself up in an ungainly atti- | tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 


tude,” and there is a morbid 


love of the new and _ lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


the ugly. Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson describes a | Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


FROM GERSON TO GROTIUS, 1414-1625. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN : GLASGOW QUATERCENTENARY STUDIES, 1906. 

STORIA DO MOGOR; OR, MOGUL INDIA, 1653-1708. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. THE STORY OF ANNA BEAMES. MISS MONA. THE 
SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK. THE NARROW MARGIN. THE ETERNAL DAWN. 

TWO FOREIGN ANTHOLOGIES. MILITARY BOOKS. 

THE WORK OF CECIL RHODES. PICTURES OF TRAVEL (REISEBILDER). JOURNAL 
DE VOYAGE. HAN TO HAN, OTHERWISE HALF AND HALF. THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF GOETHE’S FAUST. THE CHINESE EMPIRE. YEAR-BOOK OF EDWARD III. 
NAPOLEON AT THE BOULOGNE CAMP. THE STORY OF BACON’S REBELLION. 
THE SPHERE OF MAN. 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. SHELLEY’S ‘STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION NEAR 
NAPLES.’ 


WOODLANDERS AND FIELD FOLK. EVERSLEY GARDENS AND OTHERS. FLOWER 
DECORATION IN THE HOUSE. AUSTRALIAN TRIBAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT COLCHESTER. 
IBSEN’S PLAYS. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


ERMAN’S HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION. PEARY’S NEAREST THE POLE. 
THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. SCALACRONICA. 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. PUSEY AND F. D. MAURICE. 

LIBRARY TABLE :—The National Edition of Dickens ; L’Empire Libéral ; Les Questions actuelles de 
Politique étrangére; Il Pericolo Tedesco; The Early Federation Movement of Australia ; 
Canada’s Century ; Modern Argentina ; Vittoria Colonna ; Hungary ; Collectivism and Industrial 
Evolution ; The Case for Women’s Suffrage. 

AN EMENDATION IN THUCYDIDES; ‘THE GOVERNANCE OF LONDON’; SALES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sir David Gill’s Address to the British Association ; Historical Geography of Australasia ; 
The Mind and the Brain ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The British Numismatic Journal ; John Downman; The Ancient Crosses and Holy 
Wells of Lancashire ; The British Archeological Association at Weymouth ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—British Music ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA: The Eighteenth Century. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


VOL. X. OF THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
LADY ALICE ARCHER HOUBLON’S THE HOUBLON FAMILY. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S LIBRARY 
And its advantages, 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books ip 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms. of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

3 Months 6 Months 
ONE Vol... 07 0 012 0 
TWO VOM. 017 6 
FOUR Vols. 9 130 
EIGHT Vols. os 110 115 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 115 0 

* 2 deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all = Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
3 Months 


ONE Vol. ... 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols. 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 eee 
*A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 4 0 060 010 6 
TWO Vols. ava 09 0° 016 0 
THREE Vols. .... 012 0 110 
SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


.HEAD OFFICE 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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